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Scott's great personages come up to expectations so far as ttq loo
appearances go, but they are scarcely ever put to the test. When &eat> ^u
that does happen, the result is disillusioning. Far from proving ^ w^
that they can achieve greatness, they are as lacking in initiative ^** *
and the capacity to act with decision as the most ineffectual of
his titular heroes. His Louis XI of France is an acute and
unscrupulous politician, who sees through and despises his rivals
and has the reputation of always outwitting them. Scott's picture
could not be bettered of the strange monarch's petty superstitions,
hypocritical piety, continual genuflexions to his guardian saints.
But it is odd that he chose the very episode in which the intriguer
overreached himself with the most perilous results as the cardinal
incident in the history of Louis, and also the cardinal incident in
the career of Quentin Durward. It was a curious way of making
good the king's declared pre-eminence in statecraft. When Louis
goes to Peronne, that stroke of policy which was to confound
Charles of Burgundy, he walks into a trap, and finds himself at
his enemy's mercy. The stroke fails; that is matter of history.
But Scott, who has made Louis the principal agent in the drama
and the arbiter of his hero's fortunes, does not show how it could
ever have been successful, or how Louis fell into such a blunder.
The plea that he had been misled by the charlatan Galeotti's
horoscope is not to be reconciled with his alleged machiavellian
subtlety. Finding himself in the humiliating position of a prisoner
to his great vassal, Louis, his weapons gone, extricates himself by
currying favour with Charles's ministers. The crafty statesman,
famous for forestalling and mastering events, has turned into one
of Scott's tame and ineffectual characters, the sport of circum-
stance. Even the manner of his ignominious escape from his fake
position does not carry conviction. In short, Scott's great ones
look the part, but they lack the qualifications which avouch
greatness. James I displays his mannerisms and absurdities, but
not his political ability. Montrose and Claverhouse bear them-
selves as soldiers, but do not show at any decisive moment the
mentality and vision of the man of great deeds. Their portraits
are not in the style of those canvases of Rembrandt and Velasquez
from which decision and command look forth as imperiously as
from the page of the historian*